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The facts printed in this year book of the play movement. 
have been gathered by correspondence. Besides the returns 
tabulated thirty-two cities sent statements of playgrounds car- 
ried on in school yards, without indicating whether or not these 
playgrounds were in charge of play leaders, or whether there 
was any organized effort to direct the play activities. Cities 
have been listed in the tables only when the report indicated 
that play leaders are employed. 

Many cities have not reported. It is hard for the busy local 
worker in Texas or Oregon to find time to fill out tables of 
statistics and send them across the continent, even though he 
realizes that the figures from other cities will be of help to him, 
even though he remembers obtaining from the national associa- 
tion a year ago figures for his special campaign which would 
not have been available but for the returns sent in by so many 
cities. In seventy-five cities from which no reports have been 
received the Association has reliable information that supervised 
playgrounds are maintained. The detailed reports for last year, 
however, it was not possible to obtain. 

For the gathering of the figures contained in this year book 
the Association is indebted to some three hundred individuals 
from all parts of the country. If the facts are of help to you, 
they will feel well repaid for their labor. 
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PLAYGROUND FACTS 


Reports have been received from only 257 of the cities main- 
taining playgrounds. These 257 cities during the year ending 
November I, 1911, maintained 1,543 playgrounds, employed 
4,132 men and women exclusive of caretakers, and expended 
$2,730,500.16. The reports failed to indicate whether 1,233 of 
the persons employed were men or women. Where the sex ot 
the worker was given 1,048 were men and 1,851 women. Thirty- 
six cities employed 377 workers all the year round. 


MANAGEMENT 
In 31 cities playgrounds were maintained by playground 
commissions, in 39 cities by school boards, in 55 cities by park 
boards, in 69 cities by playground associations, in 123 cities by 
other agencies or by several agencies combined. 


Sources OF SUPPORT 
In 88 cities the playgrounds were supported by municipal 
funds, in 83 cities by private funds, in 72 cities by both munici- 
pal and private funds, in 3 cities by State funds, in 3 cities by 
State and municipal funds, in one city by county funds, and 
in one city by municipal and county funds. In 22 cities the 
sources of support were not given. 


LENGTH OF PLAYGROUND TERM 

In 53 cities 228 playgrounds were open throughout the year. 
One hundred and twelve cities reported that 812 playgrounds 
were open only during July and August. In 71 cities 287 play- 
grounds were open for periods ranging from five weeks to ten 
months; of these, in 21 cities the playgrounds were open from 
three months to four months, in 12 they were open four months, 
in 7 they were open five months, and in 16 they were open for 
six months or over. In 141 cities playgrounds were open on 
holidays, and in 57 cities on Sundays. 


ORGANIZATION 
Last year there were 78 cities having playground associa- 
tions, 24 having commissions, 2 having both commissions and 
associations. This year’s returns show 115 cities having play- 
ground associations, 37 having playground or recreation com- 
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missions, and 23 having both. The number of playground asso- 
ciations has increased about 50 per cent. in a single year. 


EVENING PLAYGROUNDS 

Two hundred and fifteen playgrounds in 67 cities were 
reported open evenings; these evening playgrounds had an 
average daily attendance of 32,495; it should be stated, however, 
in this connection, that only 41 out of the 67 cities made returns 
as to attendance. 

TRAINING CLASSES 

This inquiry brought out the fact that 63 out of the 257 
cities maintained training classes for playground workers. This 
number does not include cities where conferences of the play- 
ground workers are held regularly, but those cities where a 
systematic course of reading and instruction is given in connec- 
tion with practical work on the playground. In 54 of these 63 
cities the returns show 1,026 such student workers. 


RECREATION CENTERS 
Forty-eight cities reported that their schoolhouses were 
used as recreation centers. Forty-six of these cities reported 
218 such centers, 10 of which were spoken of as civic centers. 
A few others stated that their schoolhouses were used for 
lectures only. 
STREET PLAY 
In only three cities were the streets set aside for play, 
except that in 46 coasting on the streets was permitted in the 
winter. 
ORGANIZED ATHLETICS 
In 47 cities organized efforts to promote public athletics 
were made through the Public Schools Athletic League or 
other school athletics. 


SpecIAL PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES 
The number of cities reporting special playground activities 
were as follows: dramatics, 37; folk dancing, 120; gardening, 
52; industrial work, 100; libraries, 49; self-government, 44; 
singing, 78; storytelling, 148; swimming, 75; wading, 69; even- 
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ing entertainments, 43; instrumental music, 27; lectures, 27; 
pageants, 41; summer camps, 26; Boy Scouts, 55. 


SEPARATE SPACES FOR Boys AND GIRLS 
In 75 cities 441 playgrounds had separate spaces provided 
for boys and girls. 
DoNATED PLAYGROUNDS 
In 13 cities land has been donated to the city for playground 
purposes. The combined value of this property in 12 of these 
cities was reported to be $118,000. 


Bonp Issues FoR RECREATION 
In 19 cities bond issues for recreation purposes were author- 
ized during the year to the amount of $4,445,500. 


PLAYGROUNDS ESTABLISHED IN IQII 


Forty cities stated that supervised playgrounds were opened 
for the first time during the year ending November 1, 1911. 


EFFICIENCY 

Even more significant than the number of cities making 
public provision for recreation is the intense interest which 
citizens all over the country are showing in making their play. 
centers efficient. The three states farthest removed from the 
headquarters of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America are Washington, Oregon and California. The field 
secretary for the Pacific Coast has visited thirty-five of the cities 
and towns of these three states. Yet requests for help were 
received from forty-six cities and towns which the secretaty has 
not been able to visit. There is now a more general recognition 
that poor playgrounds are sometimes worse than no playgrounds, 
that the money spent for recreation must be expended in such 
a way as to bring the largest possible return in human happi- 
ness, that the mistake. and failures of other cities need not be 
repeated. The growtii of this demand for efficiency has made 
it necessary for the national association to keep four field secre- 
taries constantly traveling in giving cities the benefit of the 
accumulated experience of playground workers. 
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ARGUMENTS ADVANCED FOR A RECREATION 
COMMISSION 


1. A recreation commission giving representation to the 
school board, the park board, and other bodies should enable 
the city in its recreation work to use all resources known to 
these various agencies, making possible a stronger, more united 
recreation work. In a comprehensive recreation plan provision 
must be made not only for the largest possible use of school 
grounds and buildings, but also of the parks, and all other avail- 
able municipal property not more imperativeiy needed by some 
other department. Through a recreation commission all the 
resources of all the departments of the city may be utilized for 
recreation—not simply the resources of one department. 

2. Boards appointed for other purposes are usually already 
loaded with work and find it difficult to give recreation interests 
adequate attention. 

3. The members of a recreation commission are selected 
with the thought of play in mind. Other boards are selected 
primarily for other purposes. 

4. School boards have large appropriations. Their budgets 
are constantly being reduced. When this occurs the reduction 
is likely to be taken from the recreation movement because this 
work has recently been started and seems least closely connected 
with the fundamental task of the board which was established 
for another purpose. 

5. Thus far the creation of recreation commissions has not 
meant an increase in political influence in recreation work. 

6. Recreation centers and playgrounds are popular. It is 
easier to secure an adequate appropriation for recreation in the 
beginning, if the question of an appropriation for playgrounds 
is not confused by being combined with that of a large appro- 
priation for boulevards, or for industrial education. 

7. A separate recreation commission appointed for the sole 
purpose of studying recreation needs, and meeting those needs, 
can be more readily held responsible. 

8. The recreation interests are likely to be kept more promi- 
nently before the community if a separate commission with an 
efficient recreation secretary is at work. 

9. The problems of recreation in a city are so large and 
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varied as to require the undivided attention of the strongest 
possible municipal commission, needing all the time the members 
of an unpaid commission can give. 

10. The recreation secretary in a city needs the hearty 
support of a group of public spirited citizens, unpaid, able to 
give careful attention to all the intricate and vital problems in- 
volved in a comprehensive municipal recreation program. 

11. By the creation of a recreation commission it is usually 
possible to make official the services of important citizens who 
have been at the center of the movement in its initial stages. 
Playgrounds placed under city departments already organized 
frequently lose the active services of their most able advocates. 

12. The special committee appointed by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America to study the question of 
administration found that the cities having commissions were 
on the whole better satisfied with this form of administration 
than cities having other forms of control. Ten out of thirteen 
commission correspondents favored commission control. Seven 
out of thirteen park board writers favored the commission idea 
in some form. 

The national committee reported, “From the data gathered 
it is fair to conclude that in the cities where the interest is 
greatest, the problems most varied, and the movement furthest 
developed, the distinct tendency is toward the commission idea, 
—playground or recreation commissions, composed of people 
having an appreciation of both the school and the park ideals, 
but with a social insight that permits a deeper appreciation of 
the meaning of ‘leisure’ from the standpoint of civic righteous- 
ness and efficient citizenship and the physical and moral welfare 
of the race. Such commissions tend to have jurisdiction and 
direction over recreational activities of the widest scope and use 
facilities provided by the park, the school, the street, the dock, 
or any other municipal board or department, or special facilities 
secured in conformity with a city-wide plan and designed with 
special reference to their recreational function and use. It 
appears that there is recognition that provision for adequate 
public recreation is a special problem, involving on the one hand 
social and educational aspects for which park boards and em- 
ployees ordinarily have neither training, experience nor tradi- 
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tions, and a use of grass, shrubbery, trees, open spaces and elec- 
tric lights quite at variance with the accepted park idea.” 

The following cities have recreation commissions at the 
present time: 


New Britain, Conn. New York City Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. Columbus, Ohio 


The following cities have playground commissions at the 
present time: 


Berkeley, Cal. Holyoke, Mass. Plainfield, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. | Worcester, Mass. Rutherford, N. J. 
Oakland, Cal. Bayonne, N. J. Buffalo, N. Y. 

San Francisco, Cal. Camden, N. J. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Denver, Col. East Orange, N. J. Oneida, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Elizabeth, N. J. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Evansville, Ind. Kearney, N. J. Charleston, S. C. 
Sioux City, Iowa Newark, N. J. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cambridge, Mass. __ Passaic, N. J. Toronto, Canada 
Chicopee, Mass. Perth Amboy, N. J. Winnipeg, Canada 


Everett, Mass. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF RECREATION 


On October 16th Philadelphia dedicated her Starr Garden 
Recreation Center. The opening of this modern recreation build- 
ing marks a new era in Philadelphia’s recreation work. An 
even larger building with separate gymnasium and auditorium 
hall is now under construction in another district. The prepara- 
tion of plans for another recreation building has also been 
authorized. E. Walter Clarke’s donation of a splendid play- 
ground with new recreation building, known as the Happy 
Hollow Playground, has already been chronicled. 

During the summer Jacob D. Disston gave a piece of ground 
in Tacony for a playground and afterwards money enough to 
equip it and erect a building. 

Four different sites comprising a little over four acres have 
been placed under condemnation proceedings and will probably 
be given to the Board of Recreation about the first of the year. 
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Two recreation piers have been transferred to the Board. One 
is enclosed so that it can be used during the winter, and plans 
are under way for such use. 
The Children’s Hospital has loaned the Recreation Board 
an enclosed lot to be used until the hospital builds upon it. 
Playgrounds and social center activities are being conducted 
in six different localities, employing already thirty-two workers. 
An ordinance is now pending giving the Board of Recreation 
power, with the consent of the Board of Education, to conduct 
social centers in the schoolhouses. The co-operation of the 
Board of Education and Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, the superin- 
tendent of schools, who is known far and wide as a pioneer in 
the championship of playgrounds and social centers, has been an 
important feature in the Philadelphia playground development. 
To talk with W. D. Champlin, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Board of Recreation, and see the careful way in which plans are 
being worked out and the broadening scope of the work is an 
inspiration. Philadelphia has been making rapid progress. 
Another year will show still more remarkable development. 
The Department of Superintendence of the Board of Edu- 
cation has a play course for teachers in the public schools and 
for students in the senior year in the School of Pedagogy. This 
course is in charge of William A. Stecher, director of physical 
education. The course is given on eighteen consecutive Friday 
evenings from 7.00 to 9.30. Two periods of forty-five minutes 
each are devoted to instruction or lectures and one forty-five 
minute period to practical work. 


The scope of the work is as follows: 
A. Theory of Play 
Administration of Playgrounds............ Director Stecher 
Twelve lectures 
B. The Plays and Games of 


Six periods of practical work 
C. The Games of Children from 8 to 14 years.......... Mr. Allen 
Twelve periods of practical work 
D. Apparatus work for Boys and Girls............4.. Mr. Lewis 


Three periods of practical work 
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E. Occupation Work for Children 5 to 14 years..... Miss O'Neill 
Six periods lectures and practical work 

Three periods lectures and practical work 

Six periods of practical work 


Three lectures 


THE MAKING OF A PLAY FESTIVAL 


ALICE M. Corbin 
Epna V. FISHER 


Pittsburgh Playground Association 


It was a thrilling sight to lovers of play, this great play day 
in Schenley Park, in the city of Pittsburgh. Shortly after noon 
the children began pouring into the field. Every available spot 
became a playground alive with gayly dressed children playing 
and singing and dancing the folk dances that had made glad 
the hearts of many generations. 


FirrEEN THOUSAND CHILDREN 


At half past three the band called together the children . 
fifteen thousand strong and led them to Forbes Field where the 
pageant was to be given by the playground children. The eyes 
of the spectators were fixed not so much on the passing throng 
as on the time to come when these children should be builders 
of the new and larger city. 

As the children trooped into the great grand stand their 
first interest was the diamond, where on the fresh grass stood 
four booths flaunting their gay red roofs beneath the brilliant 
blue sky. One was piled high with apples, another with vege- 
tables, from the walls of the third hung strings of sausages, and 
in the fourth cheeses were temptingly displayed. This was 
Hamelin Town, the scene of the pageant The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. 

Immediately the little village began to awake. The market 
people appeared calling to one another, passing the time of day. 
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An early buyer appeared, then another, then groups, until the 
whole field was a riot of color and life. 


TuHirtY THOUSAND SPECTATORS 


Why and how and whence came this tremendous spectacle 
with fifteen thousand participants and thirty thousand spectators? 
Two years before a festival illustrating the life and spirit of 
Pittsburgh had quickened the hearts of those who saw it. This 
festival represented in panoramic form the gradual coming of 
all nations to unite their forces under the guidance of the spirit 
of Pittsburg and Columbia, making the greater Pittsburgh, the 
Pittsburgh of today. There the pageant ended, leaving the 
spectator to be his own prophet of the future. In the meantime 
the festival committee cast about for a theme for carrying on 
the vision where it had been left two years before. In Brown- 
ing’s Pied Piper of Hamelin it was thought such an ideal theme 
had been found. 

CHILDREN—THE REAL WEALTH OF A ClTY 

The one point of preliminary work with the teachers was to 
make them feel deeply and definitely the meaning of the pageant ; 
that the suffering of the village was brought about by the greed 
and corruption of the council and the people of Hamelin; that 
the loss of the children was needful to bring a realization that 
their love of gold shut them away from appreciation of their 
priceless treasure, the child life of the city; that through sorrow 
they were quickened to fuller life. The teachers, having gained 
this deeper appreciation of the value of the pageant through 
discussion, story, music, pictures, and actually playing out the 
entire pageant, carried the spirit to every playground and recrea- 
tion center in the city. 

The part of the Piper was taken by one of the teachers, 
since it was felt that a deep realization of the message of the 
Piper such as would maintain the atmosphere and meaning of 
the entire pageant would be found only in a mature person. 

The young men and women of the evening recreation centers 
were thus given the opportunity of living out as citizens the ex- 
periences through which Hamelin gained freedom, the pest of rats 
and the loss of the children. Then the question came: “How can 
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the little ones participate in the upbuilding of a city? Are not they 
themselves the builders?” To show them as such the plot was ex- 
tended. Browning’s conception of the enchanted mountain was 
used as a basis for Part II of the plot,—a place 


“Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and new; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here 
And their dogs outran our. fallow deer, 

And honey bees had lost their stings, 

And horses were born with eagle’s wings.” 


CHILDREN CHOOSING THEIR PARTS 


What a delight to any child to play a part in this fairy land of 
childhood! Some chose to be butterflies, others flowers. Another 
group that wished to be dragon flies constructed a dance representing 
three of their characteristic movements. The boys represented 
grasshoppers. Clad in green from head to foot they abandoned 
themselves to the part. A group of girls were swallows. Every day 
they gathered in a large field where, by representing freely the varied 
experiences of bird life, they gradually worked out a dance describ- 
ing the flight of swallows. Still others were spring fairies and in 
interpretative dance represented the coming of spring to the moun- 
tains. Veiled in green, they stole in mysteriously and dropped the 
fairy rings about the flowers; then as the children entered the fairy 
ring, they danced silently away. 

And to be a child in this fairy spot! This was permitted to all 
who asked. Some played gleefully with balls, tossing them to and 
fro, while chains of girls rolling hoops wove in and out among the 
wild creature of nature. This was the joyful scene the children 
represented within the enchanted mountain. Each group taking a 
part was permitted to dramatize the entire pageant and in this way 
was given a view of the whole. Stories, pictures, and free interpre- 
tation of the part to be taken always preceded the development of 
any part. Hence the parts changed from day to day as the children 
gained clearer and better conceptions of the meaning of the whole. 
Some of the dances were three months in growing to their final 
form. 
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THE BARGAIN WITH THE PIPER 


The first part of Act I is taken up with the everyday life of the 
people of Hamelin—buying and selling, meeting and greeting. Then 
come the rats, one here, one there, their antics making uncom fort- 
able everyone in the little village. Finally a group of children run in 
to dance and play on the green, but they too are at last driven to 
seek shelter in their mothers’ skirts while the rats, bolder and bolder, 
occupy the green. This last is too much for the outraged villagers. 
Leaders spring up here and there, gathering groups around them 
until the entire village seems to be one protesting mass. Determined 
to take revenge on someone, utterly unmindftul of their own re- 
sponsibilities, they march to the mayor and his council, who sit under 
a canopy across the field. With vehement gestures of indignation, 
the leader upheld by the mob lays down an ultimatum and departs, 
the rats playing about him as he goes, and leaves the council to solve 
this great problem. As the council debate there appears before them 
a strange figure. Advancing leisurely, he salutes the perplexed 
legislative body and proudly narrates tales of his wondrous magic 
by which he has “freed the Cham and eased in Asia the Nisam from 
a monstrous brood of vampire rats.” 


“And chiefly do I use my charm 
On things that do the people harm.” 


Here is the suggestion for the idea that the Piper is not malignant 
and revengeful but a lover of mankind, desiring to free all from 
their ills. After much shaking of heads and drawing down of brows, 
the council agrees to pay one thousand guilders provided the Piper 
is able to prove his protestations of power. 


“Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile . 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled . 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling, 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling, 
As out of the houses the rats came tumbling . 
And step for step they followed dancing.” 
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THE BARGAIN REPUDIATED 


As the rats disappear, the villagers rush in from all directions, 
leaping, crying, shaking hands, embracing one another, congratulat- 
ing the council, but all unmindful of the bringer of this good for- 
tune. In their ecstacy they gather and sing: “Now the rats have 
gone, we will clang the bell.” As the clanging of the bell dies away 
the calm, dignified figure of the Piper approaches to claim the prom- 
ised guerdon. But alas! Selfish satisfaction at their own freedom 
has robbed the villagers of all better emotions. They stand silent 
while the mayor refuses this just demand and go off hooting when 
the Piper appeals to them. Left alone the Piper stands depressed, 
contemplating “man’s ingratitude to man.’’ Suddenly his head is 
raised, his body uplifted. He seems inspired. He walks as one in 
a dream; he pipes softly, sweetly. A little lame boy comes running 
with hands outstretched. Then comes another little child, pulling a 
tinier one after her. In ones, twos, in threes, in larger groups they 
gather around the Piper—the world seems full of children. How 
the Piper’s face beams—how he smiles and courtesies and welcomes 
“these miraculous ones.” 


THE PASSING OF THE CHILDREN 


Then the whole palpitating joyous mass moves slowly, slowly 
forward. The joy of the Piper fills them. He looks around and 
beckons, drawing them on, on. In a long procession, in uplifted, joy- 
ous, supreme abandon, Piper and children pass out of sight. All? 
No, “one of the little boys is lame and could not dance the whole of 
the way.” Tearful, he regards his departing playmates off for the 
enchanted land and wearily turns back to his lonesome land. He 
meets one or two villagers and tells his sad tale. The villagers 
throng the streets, thrilled with a terror they dare not name. Where 
are the children? They look to right; they look to left. Ah, it is 
too true—the children are gone. Slowly, sadly, wearily, with a 
loving tenderness for the little lame boy—such as no other child in 
the village of Hamelin has ever known—they go back into their 
homes. What use the brilliant blue of the sky, the fresh green of 
the grass, the gay booths flaunting their wares, the golden guilders 
clutched so tightly! The children are gone. Having eyes to see, 
the Hamelin townspeople have not seen. 

The Piper, followed by singing children, appears within the en- 
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chanted mountain; flowers spring up at his call. Violets and roses 
dance in, nodding their heads. They spread out over the grass, 
awaiting the butterflies that come floating and flitting from flower 
to flower, their gauzy wings outstretched to the sun. As the but- 
terflies move slowly to and fro, the grasshoppers hop in from every 
direction. At the call of the Piper they leap toward him in wild 
ectasy and surround him in double array. Again the Piper pipes 
and the dragon flies float in; they dart here and there, then buzz 
around the flowers. At a new call from the Pipers, the swallows 
circle in with their leader, wheeling to the ground. They swoop 
toward the Piper and then are away in perfect ecstasy. Again the 
Piper pipes, the veiled spring fairies dressed in green appear. Hold- 
ing aloft the fairy rings, they steal mysteriously to drop them around 
the flowers, then dance about in gay abandon, stealing. away as 
quietly as they came. 

Thus do the fairies weave over the children the spell of the en- 
chanted mountain. The children look in and then advance. Some 
approach to the flowers, claim their fairy rings and dance joyously 
about with them. Others run forward tossing balls skyward, 
bouncing them in the soft grass, and throwing them to each other in 
playful glee. 

THE FINDING OF THE CHILDREN 

Again the Piper calls—this time to all nature—and birds, butter- 
flies, grasshoppers, dragon flies, fairies and children, unified by the 
voice of the Piper, dance joyously together. In the meantime, after 
a long, weary search, the parents, chastened by grief, have found 
their way in the footsteps of the children into the enchanted moun- 
tain. They would rush forward to claim their own. But no! They 
are held back by the Piper. Not yet have they earned this right. 
Bound by the Piper’s spell, they watch the joyous activities of the 
children, and into their hearts creep a new love and a new tender- 
ness; and then is born a new purpose which enables them to claim 
guardianship of the sons and daughters of the new city of Hamelin. 
In a great chorus of “Freedom, peace and purity” the people of 
Hamelin pour forth their praise and thanksgiving. Once more in 
his place at the head of his people, the mayor leads parents and chil- 
dren back to their own village. So great is the newborn unification 
that even the wild things of the mountain join in the mighty reces- 
sional. 
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LANTERN SLIDES—lllustrating Every Phase of 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION WORK 


Slides made from any photo, print, postcard, film, or plate negative 


THE ELITOPTICON 
The new arc light stereopticon, 500 candle power, may be attached to any 
ordinary electric socket. 
We rent this stereopticon with or without operator. Anyone can operate 
it. Distance no objection. 
We take entire charge of lantern slide entertainments, if desired. Exper- 
ienced operators—moderaie charges. 
Lantern Slides Made for All Purposes 
W. Lindsay Gordon, Prop., The Elite Lantern Slide Co. 


207 West 34th St., New York City Established 1903 


PUBLICATIONS EVERY PLAY LEADER OUGHT TO HAVE 


EVENING RECREATION CENTERS 


THE PLAYGROUND 


Vol. IV. No. 10. Evening Recreation Centers. By Clarence 
Arthur Perry. 


Vol. V. No. 5. Social Centers By Clarence Arthur Perry. 


Vol. V. No. 8. Recreation the Basis of Association Between 
Parents and Teachers. By Clarence 
Arthur Perry. 


Vol. IV. No. 3. Playground and Social Center Work in 
Rochester, New York. By E. J. Ward. 


2. The Modern Social Center Revival. By 
E. J. Ward. 
Some Uses of the Public School House. 
By Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 


Vol. V. No. 6. The Rural School as a Social Center. By 
Myron T. Scudder. 
Evening Recreation Center Work by a 
University. By E. J. Ward. 


Vol. V. No. 7. Dancing in the Social Centers of New York 
City. By Edward W. Stitt. 


Vol. IV. No. 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH; $1.25 FOR THE SET. 


THE PITTSBURGH PLAY FESTIVAL 


What does it mean to a community to have thirty 
thousand of its citizens gather together to watch 
fifteen thousand children at play? It means that the 
city itself has caught something of the spirit of youth. 
It means that through the common thought for the 
children of their city each one in the vast assembly 
is to feel a new sense of belonging, of belonging to 
the city, of being a part of its life. Life is vital when 
one feels the thrill of “the common life of a city.” 
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